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dinner to serve should have a prescriptive right to the contents of all the larders. If to-day we borrowed a couple of partridges, to-morrow we lent a leg of mutton ! The matter was arranged between the servants and never troubled us. Some such system of give-and-take had to prevail in a place like Peking, where there were no shops, and everything except live stock bought in the open market had to come from one or other of the big European stores.
Our houses were comfortable enough and were run on English lines. I had some funny experiences with my Chinese servants. I was at tea once with a few chosen friends gathered together for Bridge when the door opened to admit Chang San, the blue-gowned butler, who with a very grave face advanced and stood before me.
"Must send for daifoo (doctor), missy," he said, " belly sick, wantchee medicine ! "
" Oh! Chang San," I ejaculated, shocked at his intruding upon my guests with this allusion to a stomach trouble, apparently contracted since lunch-time, when he had seemed quite well. "Go to bed at once. I'll send daifoo to you," and I gently pushed him towards the door.
But he held his ground. " My belly no belong sick," he insisted. " Wall belly all wrong inside ! " And he pointed to the electric bell, which I then realized was out of order and wanted re-charging!
The Chinese have a curious trick of adding a particle to the end of every word in English. This particle is either an " e ", as in the case of the word bell, which Chang San made into belly, or " kin.1' We had a mafoo (groom) who tacked the latter on to every word in his sentence. He would talk of putting82                     ' INDISCRETIONS'
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